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Crossing buck at Mt. Whitney Siding 
gives an upside down warning. 
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Original stub switches were still in use 
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NO. 8 AND TRAIN ON OWENS RIVER BRIDGE 
“The Keeler Branch is without heavy grades... 
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By John B. Hungerford 
Maps and Sketches by Carl Fallberg 


ACK IN THE GAY 90’s a staffer on the New York Sun, search- 

ing the desertland for copy, wrote about the Carson & Colorado 

Railway as “unique in one respect, in several respects remark- 

able.” Time leaves its mark on the works of man and techno- 

logical developments produce vast change. It is a rare instance when 

words meant for a Victorian readership can be picked up and applied 

literally in the middle of this succeeding century, still that reporter's obser- 
vation holds true today. 


Although the old Carson & Colorado has shrunk from its original 
300 miles to 70% miles, its direct successor — the Southern Pacific Nar- 
row Gauge — remains both unique and remarkable. It is unique in that it 
is the only narrow gauge common carrier west of the Rockies. It is remark- 
able in that it has lasted as a three-foot pike and continues to be a prof- 
itable investment for its owners. It is also remarkable in that with the 
coming of the Diesel Age this little line was important enough to follow 
the parade toward internal combustion power, evidence in itself that 
there is hardly any immediate likelihood of the road’s vanishing into the 
narrow gauge twilight. 


Orthodox lovers of the steam locomotive in the fall of 1954 mourned 
the retirement of the two 10-wheel Baldwins from the Keeler Branch, 
official designation of its slim trackage by the Southern Pacific Co., yet 
it did mean that here was a natrow gauge carrier facing the future 
with confidence. For one thing, the new diesel has saved the Branch from 
the scrap train and preserved a narrow gauge line on a sound basis. And 
there’s a bright spot for the steam fraternity, for one of the steam loco- 
motives has been retained as a standby and is used several times yearly 
in regular service. 
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—Donald Duke 


NO. 18 IN A SIERRA SILHOUETTE 
|... the snow and gray granite pinnacles of Mt. Whitney” 


There were intervals within the last two decades when the disease 
of dismemberment and abandonment was an affliction of the S. P. Narrow 
Gauge. It was a situation little different from what was going on through- 
out all of the United States in relation to the disappearance of non- 
standard rails. It was freely predicted as recently as the end of World War 
II that the Branch’s days were numbered. Meanwhile narrow gauge mile- 
age dwindled rapidly and post-war abandonments in Colorado appeared 
to be a sign of the times, this trend finally claiming the East Broad Top 
R. R. in Pennsylvania, the east’s last narrow gauge, in the spring of 1956. 
But today, thanks to a brisk mineral traffic, the Keeler Branch is a busy 
line as the air horn of its diesel blasts defiance in answer to the remark 
that narrow gauge in this era is an anachronism. 


For 70.4 route miles this vestige of the Carson & Colorado and des- 
cendant of the Virginia & Truckee follows its way along the east side of 
Owens Valley, California, between Keeler on Owens Dry Lake and Laws, 
a crossroads cluster of dwellings a few miles northeast of Bishop, the val- 
ley’s principal town. At the southern end the line is dominated on the 
west by the snow and gray granite pinnacles of Mt. Whitney, highest peak 
in continental United States, and on the east by the Inyo Mountains, veri- 
table desert ramparts of Death Valley. Hence, the highest and the lowest 
spots in the country are within the figurative stone’s throw of this railroad. 


4 


At Owenyo, 17 miles north of the southern terminus, the narrow 
gauge joins the standard rails of the S. P.’s Jawbone branch which connects 
the southern portion of the valley with Mojave, junction with main iron 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. Although the towering Sierra 
lend scenic effect, it is the barren desert heights along the line to the east 
which furnish the traffic for the road’s subsistence. Freight carried is about 
the oddest of any railroad, with such products as talc, soda compounds, 
pumice, clay, soapstone, dolomite, ground slate, pyrophyllite used in crop 
dusting, lead ore, melanterite, aluminum silicate and livestock compos- 
ing most of the outgoing shipments. Talc accounts for 75 per cent of the 
line's tonnage. 


During the last years of steam power shop facilities were at Keeler. 
Up to 1945 a one-stall engine shed gave shelter for the machine shop, 
but it burned and after that the only roof was the open sky. Since Keeler 
averages 360 days’ sunshine yearly, this was no inconvenience. When the 
diesel came the shop was transferred to Owenyo. 


Nowadays the single crew works a “long day-short day’ operation. 
Usually there is a full roundtrip, Owenyo to Keeler and Keeler to Laws 
and return to Owenyo, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, with a 
roundtrip Owenyo to Keeler only on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


The two gauges are kept separate in the Owenyo yards, no provision 
ever having been made for three-rail operation. Loading docks are paral- 
leled on one side by standard gauge, on the other side by narrow, and 


THROUGH OWENS VALLEY MEADOWS AND RANGELANDS 


. Spreading cottonwoods... pastoral peace in summer” 
~~ —-Lucius Beebe 
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-Donald Duke 
KEELER STATION AND TRUSS-ROD BOXCARS 


‘|... memories of bygone days” 


freight transferred by hand trucks and fork lifts. Bulk shipments in 
A-frame gondolas are handled rapidly by use of an elevated narrow gauge 
track reached by a ramp and running above a standard gauge siding. 


For most of the 30 years between 1924 and 1954 the Owens Valley 
narrow gauge, although for administrative purposes a part of the San 
Joaquin Division with headquarters at Bakersfield, was like an indepen- 
dent empire under the direction of one man. He was W. F. Tommer, 
Owenyo station agent until his retirement. To him Bakersfield gave al- 
most complete authority and he ran the road as efficiently as if it had 


OWENYO, WHERE NARROW AND STANDARD JOIN 
 .. the only semaphore on the Branch” 


—Gunnar Thordarsson 
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MILLS, SHARON AND YERINGTON AT HAWLEY 
. . - 300 miles too long or 300 years too soon” 


been his own, referring to division headquarters only on broad matters of 
policy. Owens Valley people called it “Tommer’s Railroad.” He hired plat- 
form hands, managed the layoffs and obtained extra labor, usually Piute 
Indians, when needed. In 52 years of railroading he never missed a day 
because of illness. 


Due to a singular set-up the crews are a part of the Salt Lake Divi- 
sion and are assigned from Sparks, Nevada. When crewmen need relief, 
substitutes must take a bus hop of nearly 300 miles, all the way by high- 
way from Reno, in order to reach their place of duty. This arrangement 
is a holdover from the time when the Branch was a component adminis- 
tered from Ogden, Utah. 


A lonely land, yes, but it was not always quite so empty. Owens Val- 
ley was settled early and by the end of the last century was one of Califor- 
nia’s fruitful sections. The Piutes had been steadily pressed back and irri- 
gation works from the Owens River brought forth prosperous farms and 
bountiful orchards. Along with this the mining boom was having a revival. 
There was population. Then a great city’s thirst for water cast a shadow 
and the struggle of Los Angeles to acquire the valley for its water re- 
sources went on. Eventually the hundreds of square miles came under Los 
Angeles ownership, the farms withered, the towns fell almost into ruin, 
the people left. Sage brush claimed many an expanse where bumper crops 
had grown. 


Through such vicissitudes the narrow gauge survived. Fortunately, 
present policies of the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power 


Ti 


have encouraged redevelopment of Owens Valley, the towns are thriving 
and people have returned. Some farming has been resumed. 


A trip over the narrow gauge affords alternate glimpses of dun- 
colored desert grimness and fresh green meadows and rangelands. Toward 
the north end erect old Lombardy poplars and spreading cottonwoods 
give an air of pastoral peace in summer and a glint of gold in autumn. 
Over the length of the Branch not one billboard mars the landscape and 
motor traffic is far away as the train slips past cattle guards at deserted 
crossings. Cows laze in the grass-grown rail yards at Laws (Population 
100), a village without any retail store. It and Keeler (Population 75) 
are content to rest on their memories of bygone days. Both, however, 
retain their identity through functioning post offices. No other settle- 
ments exist in these 7014 miles in the shadow of the High Sierra. 


Time was when Owens Valley depended upon the railroad as its 
main exit to the outside world and traffic was with the north, toward 
Reno and San Francisco. Then, when the standard gauge connection with 
Mojave was built, traffic flowed to and from the south. But there came 
the same old story, the development of good highways, and when Routes 
395 and U.S. 6 were improved in the 1920's traffic fell off and the 
place of the narrow gauge as a passenger carrier was gone forever. 


Gone, too, are the little yellow coaches once so vital to the valley's 
existence, but lingering on is that tender epithet, “The Slim Princess,’ a 
nickname familiar to four generations of Inyoites. Origins of the name 
have been hard to trace. Oldtime railroaders said it referred to the line, 
since it was long, slim and feminine. Others among the older valley people 


CABOOSE COACH BUILT IN 1880, RETIRED 1939 


—Frank Peterson 
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—Robert Lee Behm 
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A LONELY LINE IN A LONELY LAND 
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J. H. Wight—G. M. Best Collection 
TRIPLE-HEADED STOCK TRAIN TOILING UP MONTGOMERY PASS 
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—Guy L. Dunscomb 
MT. MONTGOMERY STATION SOON AFTER ABANDONMENT 
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—Hector Maclean 
WHILE STEAM STILL RULED THE SLIM PRINCESS 


Engineer W. C. Ferguson in Cab of No. 9, Domes of No. 18 
and Standard Gauge No. 2335 in Background 


insisted that it applied only to the train. For a while recently the sobri- 
quet was forgotten and younger valley residents felt sure that modern 
rail hobbyists had invented the Slim Princess in their own imagination. 


Be that as it may, there is the word of the late W. A. Chalfant, pio- 
neer author-editor, who, in his “Story of Inyo,” gave credit to early val- 
leyites for conjuring up the romantic name. Long ago he was using it 
in the columns of his Inyo (Bishop) Register and its use today is as apt 
as it was then. 


Except to rail historians, the beginnings of the Keeler Branch have 
been obscured by the passage of more than the proverbial three-score- 
and-ten. It came into being as part of the Carson & Colorado Railway 
which had its junction with the parent Virginia & Truckee, of fabulous 
memory. at Mound House, Nevada, ten miles east of Carson City, and 
extended southward to Keeler, then known as Hawley. 


By 1880 the sun was setting on the Big Bonanza of the Comstock 
Lode and consequent letup in mining activity at Virginia City was reflec- 
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ted in decreased traffic over the V. & T. Although that road was to enjoy 
many more years of prosperity, its owners, D. O. Mills, financial wizard 
of the Bank of California, and U. S. Senator William Sharon, were think- 
ing of new ventures to supplement the Bonanza Road’s sagging volume. 


While the Comstock rush was at its height the Cerro Gordo camp, 
near Owens Lake in Inyo County, was producing millions in silver bullion. 
LD spite the fact that the Cerro Gordo’s decline was nearly coincidental with 
that of the Comstock, numerous isolated and individual strikes were made 


—G. M. Best Collection 


NO. 6, WOOD BURNER, AT NEVADA-CALIFORNIA STATE LINE IN 1882—GRANITE MARKER 
AT LEFT NOW AT EAGLE TERRITORY RAILROAD MUSEUM, CARSON CITY 


in the Inyo-Mono country and it was being heard of as the new land of 
promise. Candelaria was on the boom, Aurora was bright. Across the 
California state line Bodie was roarin’, there were new discoveries in the 
Panamint Mountains over toward Death Valley. 


It appears that Sharon was the more enthusiastic of the two for a 
rail extension to tap these desert mining regions and historians say that 
Mills reluctantly agreed to the idea. A compromise was made, that the 
projected road be three-foot gauge, rather than the standard of V. & T., 
and to outward appearances administered by a separate company. And so, 
in the spring of 1880 the Carson & Colorado Railway, a legitimate and 
natural-born child of V. & T., was duly incorporated by Mills, Sharon and 
H. M. Yerington, then general superintendent and vice-president of 
the parent road. 
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As indicated by the name, rails 
were to span the void — 600 miles 
of it — between the Carson and 
Colorado Rivers, but, somehow, that 
never came to pass. During the first 
two years construction reached Can- 
delaria, some 150 miles, and a slump 
in silver prices caused abandonment 
of plans for continuing to the Colo- 
rado River. Work pressed on, though, 
that next year and in the winter of 
1882-83 the iron had climbed to an 
elevation of 7141 feet near the sta- 
tion of Mt. Montgomery and descen- 
ded to the the Nevada-California line. 
There were still a little more than 
100 miles to go, the easiest stretch 
on the survey, and the line was completed to Hawley (Keeler) before fall. 
Even though all thought of reaching the Colorado was given up, the 
rivers mame was retained in the company’s title. 


—Robert Lee Behme 
“Matron or Spinster?” 


_ No sketch of the Carson & Colorado is complete without recounting 
Mills’s reaction during his first and only inspection trip over the line, 
probably just after its completion. The story and remarks attributed to 
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—G. M. Best Collection 


MINA YARDS AND THREE-RAIL TRACKS—1935 


.. @ scene to warm the feelings...” 
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—G. M. Best Collection 
LAST THREE-FOOTERS OUT OF MINA 
|. . another chapter in narrow gauge history was closed” 


Mills are best told by Gilbert H. Kneiss, eminent historian and student 
of western railroads. He relates how Mills, accompanied by Sharon and 
Yerington, rode behind the little locomotive in an inspection coach for 
two hot and dusty days and Mills talked of everything but the railroad. 
He had made his pile in the west and had decided to go back to New 
York, his early home which had always beckoned him. 


Upon arrival at Hawley Sharon came straight to the point and asked 
Mills what he thought of the road. It was then that Mills voiced his classic 
answer, ‘Gentlemen, we either built it 300 miles too long or 300 years too 
soon.” As Kneiss says, there wasn’t much to contradict it. 


Mining revenue of Sharon’s dreams did not take substantial shape 
and for close to a score of years the main business of the road was con- 
fined to borax and soda products from Owens Lake and the alkali flats of 
Rhodes Marsh, on the Nevada segment of the line. Other borax deposits 
which could be exploited more profitably were discovered and costs rose 
on mining of Candelaria’s low grade ore. These factors choked freight 
traffic to a trickle and passenger business was almost nil. 


Sharon in the meantime had died, Mills was in the east to stay. 
Along came the Southern Pacific and in 1900 paid $2,750,000 for the 
road; Mills thought he had washed up a bad deal. Ink was hardly dry on 
the stock transfer records when the road began to boom from the recent 
discovery at Tonopah. Sodaville on the C. & C. was the nearest railhead 
to that new bonanza and in one year, so the story goes, Espee had earned 
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back its original investment and there was speculation that the new own- 
ers had had inside information when they bought the road. 


A couple of years later the Goldfield strike followed that of Tonopah 
and S.P.’s new property was busier than ever. There was one drawback, 
however; the narrow gauge was an appendage having no physical connec- 
tion with main Southern Pacific rails and all traffic had to be funneled 
through the V. & T. between Mound House and Reno. Overtures were 
made to the Mills interests for purchase of V. & T., but the price was 
higher than S.P. would pay and a way out was found, delivering a body 
blow from which V. & T. never recovered. It seemed as though its mis- 
fortunes multiplied from then on until 1950 when suspension ended it. 


REFRESHING ROUTINE AT et) an 
WALKER LAKE psa 


“ . . horrified management made another rule’ 


To further its aims the S.P. early in 1905 organized a subsidiary, 
the Nevada & California Railway Co., and in it was included the narrow 
gauge. A 28-mile standard gauge extension was constructed that summer 
between Churchill on the former C. & C. and Hazen on the S.P Over- 
land route. At the same time the subsidiary company standard gauged the 
portion between Mound House and Mina, 116.5 miles, soon afterward 
extending the wider tracks to Tonopah Junction for a connection with 
the newly-built Tonopah Railroad, later to be renamed the Tonopah & 
Goldfield. 


Between Mina and Tonopah Junction the line was three-rail, used 
by trains of both gauges. Mina became the terminal for standard and nar- 


L's) 


—Robert Lee Behme 
HAND-OPERATED GALLOWS TURNTABLE AT LAWS 


“The narrow gauge has not lost its oldtime flavor” 


row operations of the Nevada & California as well as the Tonopah 
& Goldfield which had trackage rights over the 10.3 miles between the 
two points. At the time of standard gauging a 15.8-mile section westward 
to Hawthorne was eliminated by a shorter bypass. Three years before, in 
1902, a 7.3-mile branch from Hawthorne to Cottonwood had been aban- 
doned and the tracks removed. 


The Nevada & California thus furnished the S.P. through routing 
over rails it controlled, bypassing V. & T. altogether. Soon Mound House 
was finished as a transfer point and although it now had standard 
gauge there was little interchange traffic. The Mound House-Churchill 
section was operated until 1934, dismantled in 1936. Today the desert 
has enveloped what was Mound House, leaving hardly a trace of that 
once-busy junction. 


To handle material for building the Los Angeles Aqueduct the 
Nevada & California began construction of the standard gauge line from 
Mojave into Owens Valley in 1908. The line, frequently called the Jaw- 
bone, was completed in 1910 before the company wound up its corporate 
existence. It had already turned over operation of the narrow gauge and 
other mileage to the S.P. in 1909. 
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Over the period of 25 years the mines played out and this, combined 
with the effects of the Depression, hastened the end of the narrow gauge 
as a system. Abandonments came in quick succession during the 1930's. 
Service from Filben over the Candelaria branch, six miles, was suspended 
in 1932 and in 1938 the line from Tonopah Junction to Benton, 49.7 
miles, was abandoned, breaking the continuity of the historic Carson & 
Colorado route. Third rail between Mina and Tonopah Junction was 
removed, as was the narrow gauge track to the California state line. 


I.C.C. permission for the last abandonment, the 30.7 miles between 
Benton and Laws, became effective in February of 1943, and the rails 
were soon taken up. 
Considerable sheep 
raising went on in that 
part of Mono County 
and ranchers were giv- 
en transportation until 
the very last. 


The birth of Mina 
as a bustling railroad 
town came about 
through the S.P.’s_ re- 
fusal after it bought the - 

Gee eetG ato be high- —R. B. Jackson Collection 
jacked for a water sup- C. & C. 1884 PASS SIGNED BY YERINGTON 

ply. Before the Tono- 

pah Railroad was built freight wagons and stage coaches from the new 
desert diggin’s connected with the narrow gauge at Sodaville. It was a 
busy village while it lasted, but rails to Tonopah punctured its boom. 
Nevertheless, the S.P. had plans for making it a railroad center because 
of abundant good water. An offer of $35,000 was made for the springs 
in the nearby Pilot Mountains, but overnight the price was doubled. In 
canny fashion characteristic of S.P., Sodaville was dropped at once, the 
company backed up 314 miles, sank wells and at 700 feet struck water. 
That was the beginning of Mina and the end of Sodaville, now distin- 
guishable only by the crumbling ruins of the old Mt. Diablo ore mill. 


In its good days, from the time it became the northern narrow gauge 
terminus in the mid-1900’s until the heavy hand of abandonment was 
felt, Mina had an engine shed of a dozen stalls, service facilities for stan- 
dard and narrow gauge engines and several miles of three-rail tracks. At 
any time during that period Mina presented a scene to warm the feelings 
of the rail devotee — a yardful of locomotives under full steam was not 
an uncommon sight. 


This ended one February day in 1938 when a train, triple-headed 
with narrow gauge locomotives and pulling all remaining three-foot roll- 
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Sunlight and: Shadow, 
Sage and Sierra 
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No. 22, Souvenir of the Florence — 
and Cripple Creek, in its Owens 

Valley days — Photography by the _ 
late Frank Peterson, from Donald 
Duke collection. . 
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WHEREIN A CONDUCTOR MADE HISTORY 
A bull elk took a dislike .. .” 


ing stock not already below the state line, started for California and -an- 
other chapter in narrow gauge history was closed. 


Southward from Tonopah Junction the 30-odd miles to Mt. Mont- 
gomery station had the stiffest grades. Climb was steady, with 3 per cent 
north of Belleville and 4 per cent near Montgomery Summit. Double- 
heading and triple-heading were the usual order, eight cars to an engine 
out of Mina. Gradient from the summit down to Benton did not exceed 
214 per cent as it dropped past Boundary Peak, 13,145 feet, highest point 
in Nevada, and Montgomery Peak, 13,442 feet, in California. 


On this portion was the only tunnel. The abandoned bore remains 
in a good state of preservation and the marks made by the picks of Chin- 
ese laborers who excavated it are clearly visible overhead and along the 
walls. The curves and cuts on both sides of the tunnel are still strewn with 
narrow gauge spikes. 


CARSON & COLORADO NO. 3 AT MOUND HOUSE—ABOUT 1883 
Nevada State Museum—G. M. Best Collection 


—Robert Lee Behme 


ABERDEEN TANK AND ITS PRAIRIE WINDMILL 


ee 


... @ Stiff wind erased one of the... quaintest features” 


Through most of this rugged section the old roadbed is not difficult 
to find. In a few places over Montgomery Pass through the White Moun- 
tains the pavement of U.S. Highway 6 has been laid over the old right- 
of-way, but more often the gray cuts and fills are easily followed a short 
distance from the present highway. A narrow gauge boxcar which once 
formed a part of the Mt. Montgomery station sits in its original position 
and the water tank which marked the sidings and depot at Basalt serves 
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the useful purpose of supplying the Nevada Highway Department main- 
tenance station which has been established on the old railroad site. 


The Keeler Branch is without heavy grades, but there is a steady rise 
from south to north. Between Keeler and Laws the gain in altitude is but 
500 feet and double-heading in steam days was required only during 
heavy snow or when stock movements were considerable. The line’s one 
variation from the original route is in the seven miles from Aberdeen to 
Monola, the only portion close to the west side of the valley. This reloca- 
tion was the result of construction of the Tinemaha reservoir in 1928-29. 


Throughout its length the railroad shuns the towns and hugs the 
valley's desert side. The builders’ eagerness to reach the mining sources 
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the easiest way is evident, yet there was another reason for its route. 
Ranchers-on the west side, their farms being productive, resisted having 
their lands cut by tracks. Old newspaper files tell of the undercurrent of 
feeling against the railroad. 


Station names have undergone changes over the years. Bishop Creek 
became Laws, Alvord emerged as Zurich. Aberdeen as Tibbets. a name 
taken from the family owning an adjacent ranch, was once a railroad 
settlement with section houses. The present Kearsarge started out as 
Independence but for a long time was known as Citrus. When the rail- 
road was built there was pressure to move the town of Independence to 
the station, five miles, and a few buildings, including a saloon, sprang 
up. The plan, however, failed to be popular and the county seat remained 
where it is today. 


Farther south Manzanar, before Los Angeles claimed its water, was 
a tich orchard section which shipped from 40 to 50 carloads of peaches 
and pears each season. Only a weatherbeaten sign and a seldom-used 
siding exist today, but formerly there was also a freight shed for the fruit 
traffic. Owenyo dates from arrival of standard gauge from the south; 
previous to that time Mt. Whitney Station was the rail point for Lone 
Pine. Foundations of the old station building may still be found under 
the sand and sage brush near the siding. 


The narrow gauge in later years has not lost its oldtime flavor, re- 
gardless of the diesel and removal of some 19th century earmarks. At Laws 


HEADIN’ SOUTH AT LAWS STATION 


... no electricity... kerosene lamps provide light... 
—Wendell Mortimer 
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GRASS-GROWN RAIL YARDS AT LAWS 


'.. . not one billboard mars the landscape” 


NOT FOR STEAM LOVERS—THE DIESEL 


ee 


.. . Saved the Branch from the 
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Scrap train” 


—Wendell 


Mortimer 
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one of the last remaining hand-operated gallows turntables in the coun- 
try is still in service. Built in 1883, it is used whenever the steam loco- 
motive is on the line. A turntable of similar type was taken out at Owenyo 
in 1948. 


Stub switches and harp switch stands disappeared in the 1940's. 
Much of the original 35-lb. rail made in England and Holland is left, al- 
though on the southern end 62-lb. steel has been placed, ending the 
damage from drifting sands which had always been a plague in that por- 
tion between Dolomite and Keeler. 


The only semaphore or signal on the branch is the order board at 
Owenyo station. Communication is by telegraph and telegraphone, an 
ancient appliance which reminds of a cross between an old-fashioned wall 
phone and a public address system, connected to the stations and spaced 
at intervals in pole boxes for use of train crewmen. Water tanks are at 
Keeler, Owenyo, Kearsarge, Aberdeen and Laws. Until 1953 the prairie 
windmill which pumped for Aberdeen tank was a landmark, but a stiff 
breeze blew the tower over and a gasoline engine was afterward installed 
to do the work. Disappearance of the windmill erased one of the line’s 
quaintest features. Aberdeen tank is now in derelict condition. 


The three active stations with full-time agents are those at Keeler, 
Owenyo and Laws. A station building, so typically western that it might 
have been from a movie set, stood at Kearsarge until December 1955 
when it was torn down. The Laws station, an 1880-structure worthy of 
being the setting for a TV thriller, has no electricity and kerosene lamps 
provide light for any night work. 


When the line ran through from Mina the Laws and Keeler yards 
were in sharp contrast to what they are today. Scheduled were a mixed 
train each way daily between Mina and Keeler and a daily-except-Sunday 
freight turn between Keeler and Laws. Helpers came over the pass from 
Nevada and were cut out at Laws, helping back over the hill. Four engines 
on the Laws track at one time were frequent. The line was a run of the 
Railway Mail Service and Wells Fargo Express messengers were on all 
through trains. 


In the 1920's an average of 20 passengers each day alighted from 
the southbound narrow gauge upon arrival at Owenyo, were fed at the 
station lunch room and entered the standard coaches or sleeping car which 
gave overnight through service to Los Angeles. The company hotel and 
restaurant are unchanged today, but are used for accommodation of rail- 
road personnel. The hotel sign, still displayed, is a memento of other days. 


The time from 1924 to 1929 was the heyday of the narrow gauge. It 
was not uncommon for between 1000 and 1800 n.g. carloads of sheep 
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and 400 or 500 carloads of cattle to be shipped out in a season. Shipping 
was so busy that regular livestock crews were kept on duty throughout the 
spring when movements were inbound and again in the fall when out- 
bound shipments were at their height. Nineteen twenty-nine was the big- 
gest year and records show of many days when 100 n.g. carloads of hay, 
soda ash and other commodities were transferred at the Owenyo plat- 
form. In 1938 fall 1600 carloads of potatoes from Monola and Laws were 
handled. 


With each burst of activity arose rumors that the line would be wid- 
ened to standard gauge. About World War I plans were actually drawn 
up for standard gauging over a new route avoiding Montgomery Pass 
and materials were on the ground when the project was cancelled. Again 
in ’29 when business was so good standard gauge talk was revived, then 
forgotten. During the last war, after the rails had been ripped up over the 
mountains, the story was often heard that a standard gauge track was to 
be relaid over the old route to give an alternate transcontinental outlet 
if the main S. P. line over the Sierra was destroyed by enemy action. 


Twenty-three different steam locomotives have operated over these 
slim rails since they were laid and every one, with a single exception, was 
built at the Baldwin Works, Philadelphia (See roster on Page 33). The 
last three active before dieselization were Nos. 8, 9 and 18. No. 8, retired 
early in 1954, has been presented to the State of Nevada and is displayed 
at Roy Boswell’s Eagle Territory Railroad Museum at Carson City and 
No. 18, taken out of service in the fall of 1954, was given to Inyo County 
and is on view at Dehy Park, Independence. 


“An engineer learned to be... hits No. 9, the eimner- 


own machinist” gency steam engine, iS 
-—Robert Lee Behme : 


kept in good running 
condition on the Owen- 
yo siding. Its first return 
to service was in May- 
June 1955 when | the 
diesel developed trouble 
and needed an overhaul. 


All three of these 
locomotives were inher- 
ited from the Nevada- 
California-Oregon Rail- 
way when the S. P. stan- 
dard gauged that line 
from Wendel, Califor- 
nia, to Lakeview, Ore- 
gon. Earlier, ten of the 
Branch’s engines had al- 


—Donald Duke 


WHERE MOTOR TRAFFIC IS FAR AWAY 
. . . past cattle guards at deserted crossings’ 


so been inherited, transfers from the old South Pacific Coast R.R. after 
S.P. acquired that road between Oakland and Santa Cruz and widened it. 


The Schenectady-built locomotive was No. 22, also among the power 
transferred from the N-C-O. It had a historic past as having been built for 
the famed Florence & Cripple Creek in Colorado. It was stranded at 
Canon City when the washout wiped out that celebrated pike in 1912, 
later sold to N-C-O. No. 22 was a sister to that showpiece, No. 20, now at 
the Narrow Gauge Museum, Alamosa, Colorado, which did duty on the 
Rio Grande Southern until its demise in 1951. 


For the record only and not for steam votaries: The 45-ton diesel, 
carried on the company roster as No. 1, was built by General Electric. 
A Caterpillar engine powers the electric motors and the capacity is 450 
horsepower, according to the builder’s description. 


When diesel power took over, the inventory of rolling stock consisted 
of 105 boxcars, 61 gondolas, 39 stock cars, eight flats, two water cars, a 
baggage car and a caboose. Most of this equipment was of the 1890 vin- 
tage with old-fashioned arch-bar trucks. In the summer of 1955 40 cars, 
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including 16 of the most decrepit boxcars, were dismantled and destroyed. 
Boxcar No. 1 was removed to the Kern County Museum at Bakersfield 
and one gondola was transferred to the Traveltown operating railroad in 
Griffith Park, Los Angeles. 


Caboose No. 401 is a cupola-less vehicle built in 1881 for the South 
Pacific Coast R.R. One of its features is a table display of ore and mineral 
specimens that would delight the eyes of any night school rockhound. 
There is also a visitors’ book, a volume containing hundreds of signatures 
of pleased persons who have ridden the road. In the pages are autographs 


Stan: 


—Gunnar Thordarsson 
NO. 9, STILL USED FOR EMERGENCY SERVICE 
... bright spot for the steam fraternity’ 


of many celebrities, along with their pithy comments on the experience 
of desert railroading. Alas, the guest book has had few additions since 
steam bowed out as a regular part of the scene. 


Some of the boxcars also came from the Florence & Cripple Creek 
via N-C-O. Their ancestry could be told from the Colorado road’s herald 
and F. & C. C. lettering showing through the fading S. P. paint. 


Neither C. & C. nor S.P. management interfered with the casual 
manner of the road’s operations. Vivid yet in memory are the stories 
handed down from oldtimers of how the train would stand idle in the 
midst of nowhere while the entire crew and a passenger or two, if there 
were any, did a little hunting in the nearby hills. In recent times mem- 
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bers of the crew were not averse to carrying a rifle in the caboose and 
taking a shot at a deer, a practice now frowned upon. 


Herds of elk roam across the valley near the Tinemaha reservoir and 
are often seen from the train. One of the prize stories is the yarn about 
what happened when a bull elk took a dislike to the conductor while the 
train was switching at Aberdeen. The animal chased him for several car 
lengths and he made history by climbing the ladder to the boxcar roof 
faster than he ever had before. 


For a while under the C. & C. a rule was in force that the train was 
to stop for any man seen along the rails with a blanket pack. He was 
given a lift and no questions asked. Free loaders with money abused the 
privilege and the order was rescinded. Indians were permitted to ride 


MODEL “’T’” PICKUP TO THE RESCUE 
 .. engine failures... did occur’ 


free in the freight cars, but the plush of the coach was denied them. The 
railroad furnished water without charge to people living near the line 
and empty barrels left along the tracks by prospectors in the hills were 
refilled by train crews. Tenders were fitted with a spout and hand valve 
and the train’s arrival was the signal for Piutes and populace to come 
and help themselves. 


It was a summer custom for train crews, upon leaving Hawthorne. 
to stop when out of sight of the town, the engine on the spot, the cars 
deserted, while the crew enjoyed a dip in Walker Lake. This refreshing 
routine was spoiled when the wife of the local editor, happening to be 
a passenger one day, discovered the reason for the long delay and told 
her husband. A scathing editorial in the next issue denounced the ab- 
sence of decorum among railroaders and horrified management inade 
another rule. 


oy 
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No rival to the Colorado nar- 
row gauges in snow-bucking, the 
railroad has nonetheless had its © 
tussles with severe weather. Re- 
tired railroaders recall the winter 
of 1918 as bitter over Montgom- 
ery Pass. A double-headed train 
stuck in a cut near Queen tank 
where drifts were as high as car 
tops. A third engine was sent out 
from Mina, only to meet the same 
fate. Two more engines came to 
the rescue and the drifts were 
bucked by all five and all five 
failed. The crews adjourned to a 
ranch house where they were iso- 
lated for nearly a week. 


The winter of 1932-33 was 
one of those “unusual” for Cali- 
fornia. In January; attereethtee 
days of snow and rain in Owens 
Valley, the mercury dropped to 
around 9 degrees below zero at 
night and for six weeks the days 
were never warmer than 12 above. 
Icy winds blew and every tank 
but the one at Keeler was frozen 
and the railroad operated erratical- 
ly. Engines were equipped with 
snowplows and a flanger car was 
used, something rare for this part 
of the southwest. Again in Janu- 
ary 1949 three feet of snow fel! 
at Keeler and a northbound train 
stalled in a drift five miles from 
the station and could not proceed. 


Ingenuity, perforce, has been 
a quality Keeler Branch railroad- 
ers developed to keep the line go- 
ing An engineer learned to be 
ready as his own machinist, else 
he might walk miles for help 


“SHUNS THE TOWNS, HUGS THE DESERT” 


Oil Smoke in Tinemaha Cut 
—Donald Duke 


when the portable phone contrap- 
tion designed to connect with the 
Keeler shop failed to work. 


Owenyo was minus a locomo- 
tive water supply until within the 
last few years and engine failures 
between there and Keeler did occur. 
Crews remember the incident when 
an engine ran out of water midway 
on this track and the oil fire was 
killed. But that didn’t bother the 
resourceful crew and machinist who 


brought water in barrels and wood —G. M. Best Collection 
in a pickup truck driven across the Up and Over the White Mountains 
desert and through the sage brush in Winter—1936 


to the locomotive side. In due time 
enough water was bailed into the tender, a kindling fire started and 
steam raised for the engine to limp into Keeler. 


Desperadoes and bad hombres inhabited the area in the rootin’-tootin’ 
days, yet no case of train robbery is recorded in research thus far. The 
Laws station safe was robbed and at another time a Wells Fargo messen- 
ger was held up, his express box filled with cash taken by highwaymen 
between Citrus station (Kearsarge) and Independence. Altogether, law 
and order were better on the railroad than in the camps. 


John R. Spears, the New York newspaperman earlier referred to in 
these pages, in his “Illustrated Sketches of Death Valley” graphically out- 
lined the northern and southern routes to the desert wastelands. “In sum- 
mer, no matter which route he takes,’ Spears wrote, “or what his expert- 
ence in outdoor life may have been, the tourist will wish he had taken the 
other. If he lives to return to civilized homes he will wonder how in the 
world he happened to take either. But there is one reason, if no more, 
why he should take the northern route at any season and that is that he 
may see the Carson & Colorado Railroad.” 


And that, 64 years later, expresses the fascination of this little line. 


THE TWINS (NOS. 17 AND 14) AT MINA TERMINAL—1935 —G. M. Best Collection 


—Donald Duke 
INTO THE MORNING SUNSHINE WITH CABOOSE 401 
". . . defiance... to the remark that narrow gauge... is an anachronism” 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 3-FOOT GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE ROSTER 


| ROAD FORMER CONST. DATE 

NOs LYPE NOS. NO. BUILT DATA REMARKS 

1 4-40 C&C 1—N&C 1 5285 1880 41-14x18 - 48,000 Sold to Eureka & 
Palisade, No. 8, 
4-20-1907 


me4-4-0 C&C 2—N&C 2 5430 1881 41-14x18 - 48,000 Scrapped 7-31-1907 
3 4-4-0 C&C 3—N&C 3 5428 1881 41-14x18 - 48,000 Scrapped 9-23-1908 
4 44-0 C&C 4—N&C 4 5782 1881 41-14x18 - 48,000 Sold to Nevada Coun- 
ty Narrow Gauge, 
No. 7, 6-6-1929. 
Scrapped 1-1937 
4-4-0 C&C 5—N&C 5 6089 1882 41-14x18 - 48,000 Scrapped 1-20-1932 
6 4-4-0 C&C 6—N&C 6 6090 1882 41-14x18 - 48,000 Scrapped 7-31-1907 
7 440 C&C 7—N&C 7 6687 1883 41-14x18 - 48,000 Scrapped 1-20-1932 
8 44.0 C&C 8—N&C 8 6689 1883 41-14x18 - 48,000  Sctapped 2-10-1932 
9 4-4-0 SPC 16—N&C 9 7604 1885 48-15x18 - 52,000 Scrapped 2-10-1911 
D 44-0 SPC 17—N&C 10 7605 1885 48-15x18 - 52,000 Scrapped 4-20-1933 
1 2-6-0 SPC 11—N&C 11 5649 1881 48-14x18 - 49,900 _— Reblt. to 4-6-0 Sparks 


45-14x18 - 73,600 1-19:24 
aS Scrapped 7-6-1934 


2-6-0 SPC 12—N&C 12 5650 1881 44-14x18 - 49,900 ee 4-6-0 Sparks 


45-14Y2x18-73,600 Scrapped 6-30-1934 
; Leased to Lake Tahoe 
Peo PiGel3—N&G 13 6157 1882 36-15x18 --57;100 Ry. & Tr. Co. No. 13, 
8-31-15. Scrapped 
| 11-29-27 
E60 SPG 18—NA&C 14 7939 1887 51-16x20 - 83,900 ——‘Retifed to Sta, Boul. 
Scrapped 10-18-51 


SPC 22 N&C 15 9929 1889 51-16x20 - 83,900 Seeds oats 


4-6-0 

4-6-0 SPC 19—N&€C 16 7941 1886 51-16x20 - 83,900 

4.6.0 SPC 21—N&C 17 8487 1887 51-16x20 - 83,900 —Rétifea to Sta. ane 
ped 4-10-52 


2nd Y 
OmENGCO 14— 41300 1914 40-17x20 - 94,000 SS Ce Wee 


sold to Navy, Pearl 
Harbor, No. 17, 1942 


2nd Note “A” 
6 440 SPC 6— AOD amet Sy 44-1 2x1 85 45,500 
2nd Donated to State of 
4.60 NCO s— Biel o07 era 16x20 <P 81-000" | nevada “Carson City, 
5-9-55. 
2nd From N-C-O 1928: 
-9 4-6-0 NCO 9— 34035 1909 44-16x20 - 87,150 Serviceable 1958 
; Donated to Inyo 
18 4-6-0 NCO 12— 37395 1911 44-16x20 - 87,150 County, Indepen- 
dence, 7-19-55 


Note ‘‘B” 
22 4-6-0 FCC 22—NCO 22 5399 1899 45-16x20 - 89,400 Noten, Gs 
Scrapped 3-28-49 


NOTE A—Second No. 6 operated on the San Bernardino & Redlands R. R. from 1906 to 1917. Retired 1917 
and shipped to Los Angeles for scrap. Restored to equipment rolls 11-1-1917 and moved to Mina, Nevada, 
Operated Mina-Keeler until retired again 11-30-21. Scrapped at Sparks 5-24-1926. 

NOTE B—Five other locomotives carrying Southern Pacific Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, were transferred from N-C-O 
in 1928, scrapped in 1934. Since there is no evidence that these engines ever operated on S.P., they are 
not included in this roster. ; 

NOTE C—Engine No. 22 was Schenectady-built; all others on roster were Baldwins. 


NOFe LY ee 
1 Combo. 
2 Coach 
3 Bag.-Mail 
4 Bag.-Mail 
5 Coach 
6 Bag.-Mail 
7 Coach 
8 Combo. 
9 Coach 
10 Obs. Car 


11 Baggage 
11 Baggage 


12 Baggage 


13 Coach 
14 Coach 
15 Coach 
16 Combo. 
17. Chair 


— Caboose Coach 


BUILDER 


Unknown 


C.P. Shops 
Sacto. 
C.P. Shops 
Sacto. 
C.P. Shops 
Sacto. 
C.P. Shops 
Sacto. 
C: P. Shops 
Sacto. 
Unknown 


Unknown 


C.P. Shops 
Sacto. 
C.P. Shops 
Sacto. 
C.P. Shops 
Sacto. 
CP. Shops 
Sacto. 
Carter 


Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 


C. P. Shops 


25 Caboose Coach C.P. Shops 


20 Business 


Unknown 


NARROW GAUGE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT LIST 
CARSON & COLORADO, NEVADA & CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


DATE 


Barney & Smith1880 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 


REMARKS 


Reblt. to caboose coach No. 400 

Sold to Nevada County Narrow Gauge, No. 8 
6-11-34 

Sold to Parker Lyon, Arcadia, Calif., 8-14-39; noy 
owned by William Harrah, Reno, Nevada 
Broken up 2-7-39 and body used as tool house a) 
Keeler 

Sold to G. M. Best 3-28-38 for Grizzly Flats R. R 


Sold to Nevada County Narrow Gauge, No. § 
6-12-34 

Rblit. to Combo., No. 7, 
10-14-40 

Ex S.P.C. 7-1-06. To MW No. 8; to MW No. 1-E 
to No. 16; to No. 401 caboose coach; in service "5é 
Ex S.P.C. No. 69, 9-15-06. Rblt. to combo. No. § 


10-31-31; Renumb. 17 


12-31-31; sold to Parker Lyon, Arcadia, Calif., — | 
8-14-39; now owned by William Harrah, Rene 
Nevada 

Named ‘Esmeralda.’ Now used as dwelling 4 
Keeler. | 


Leased to Lake Tahoe Ry. & T. Co., returned 4-27 
retired 5-5-27 
Ex S.P.C. No. 1, 9-26-06. Retired 12-23-1913. 


Ex S.P.C. No. 9, a combo., 7-1-06; rblt. to baggag 
car 11-27-28. Still used as emergency caboose. 
Ex S.P.C. No. 22 7-15-07; sold to Nevada Count 
Narrow Gauge, No. 7, 6-11-34 
Leased to Lake Tahoe Ry. & Tr. Co.; 
retired 5-5-27 

Leased to Lake Tahoe Ry. & Tr. Co,; 
12-6-26; sold to Hobart Estate 12-6-26. 
Ex S.P.C. No. 1010 7-17-07; worn out and retire 
12-23-13. 

Leased to Lake Tahoe Ry. & Tr. Co.; 
retired5-5 27. 

Retired and became the station at Millers, Nevad 
on Tonopah & Goldfield R.R.; now at Laws. 
Rebuilt to caboose No. 467. Sold to Parker Lyot 
Arcadia, Calif., 8-14-39; now owned by Williat 
Harrah, Reno, Nevada 
Acquired from N-C-O Ry. in 1927; origi 
Florence & Cripple Creek No. 20. Became MV 
No. 20. 


returned 4-2)| 


returne 


returned 4-2) 


} 


Locomotive and Passenger Equipment Rosters Compiled from Southern Pacific Records 
by Gerald M. 


THE SLIM PRINCESS HAS A BUSY DAY 


Best and Fred A. Stindt | 
—Walter H. Thra 


AUT HORGS FOOTNOTES — 1959 


Since publication of the first two editions of this booklet major and minor 
developments affecting the branch have taken place. Foremost is S.P.’s application, 
on January 21, to the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to abandon 
the narrow gauge completely. Rather than rewrite the original text which still 
Contains the essential story of the road, the editor has thought it best to add 
these footnotes on lesser details. 


@ The official schedule still bulletins a trip to Keeler on Saturdays, but for the 
last year such service has been omitted. Closing of the mines and the soda 
ash mill has made it possible for the crew to handle all shipments from the 
talc works, only remaining industry at Keeler, on a five-day week. — (Page 5) 


@ Increase in pearlite (also spelled ‘“‘perlite”) mining brought the station name 
of Elna back into existence. This was originally a station on the C. & C. 
which was relocated in 1928 when the Tinemaha Dam was built. It long since 
disappeared, but in 1957, to serve the pearlite industry, a siding and loading 
tower were installed on the old site. For a while shipments were averaging 
28 cars a month. With the threat of abandonment, the mining company shifted 


to trucks. — (Page 22) 112i'7ie 


@ The original Carson & Colorado water tank at the Nevada Highway Depart- 
ment maintenance station at Basalt has been removed. In May 1957 it suddenly 
went the way of the One Hoss Shay when the tower timbers collapsed and 
the tank came tumbling down. — (Page 22) 


@ Electric lights were finally installed in the Laws station, giving it some 
“modern” equipment during the last two years. (Pages 23 and 25) 


@ The Keeler station was closed and the agency discontinued in August 1957, 
after authorization for this curtailment was granted by the California Public | 
Utilities Commision. On February 24, 1959, the Laws agency was also dis- | 
continued and merged with the one at Owenyo. This leaves Owenyo the only | 
remaining active station during this precarious period in the life of the narrow | 
gauge. — (Page 25) 


@ Among the minor changes is the disappearance of the order board at Owenyo, 
mentioned in previous pages as “the only semaphore on the branch.” It was 
in need of repairs and since it was no longer being used was given to the 
Depot Museum at Rhyolite, Nevada. There it has been installed outside the 
old station of the Las Vegas & Tonopah R.R., a road which folded along 
about the time of World War I. The building now houses a casino surround- 
ed by railroad atmosphere without rails. — (Page 25) 


@ The water tank at Aberdeen has been completely razed. The only remaining 
signs are the concrete slabs which once based the tank’s supports. — (Page 25) 


® Locomotive No. 9 has been in service over periods of several weeks on an 
average of twice a year since the diesel came. When No. 9 underwent an 
overhaul at Bakersfield in the fall of 1956 it was fitted with simulated 
diamond stack and box headlight and painted with gilt and red trim. This 
unauthentic appearance moved historical groups to make protests and the 
locomotive was restored to its original appearance in the spring of 1958. 
— (Page 26) 


@ Open gondolas formerly used for railroad club excursions have been rebuilt 
into flatcars with the wooden benches entirely removed. As these cars are 
no longer available, the company has adopted a policy discouraging excursions 
because of the hazard to passengers. — (Page 28) 


“The Slim Princess”, Second Edition — $1.00 
Outside U.S. and Canada — $1.50 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: ‘‘NARROW GAUGE TO SILVERTON” 


Published by 
HUNGERFORD PRESS 
Reseda, California 
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Cok Falehana, 


CARSON & COLORADO AS A SYSTEM 
the railroad in its entirety as built in 1881-83. Added are other connecting 
or adjacent lines which then existed or were built in the next half century. 
many to disappear by the end of World War II. Because of frequent name 
changes through the years. station designations on the Keeler-Laws portion 
are those in force today (See Page 1). 


Artist Fallberg’s map shows 


CARSON AND CoLORADO RAILROAD. 


Ist and 2nd Divisions. 


TIME TABLE No. I5. 


TO TAKE EFFECT ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 15th, 1883, AT 830 A. M. 


For the Government and Information of Employés only. 


ee 1 | pom 2 4 


from 


Belleville and Candelaria Bodie and Hawley ee | San Francisco & Virginia |) Belleville and Candelaria 


and 
EXPRESS. BxXPRESBS. ill Candelaria. | B=X PRESS BX PRESS. 


NEW BOSTON 
6.0 

SODA SPRINGS 
5.0 


BELLEVILLE 
20 
JUNCTION 
6.0 


CANDELARIA 


Ar}, 


E. W. CLARK is the authorized Train Dispatcher. 
Full Faced Figures denote meeting and passing places. Trains run Daily. 


The attention of Employés is particularly called to the Rules and Regulations printed on the back of this card, as important 
changes have been made. 

All trains must slow speed to six miles per hour crossing Trestle Bridges between Belleville and Candelaria. 

All Trains must Register at Junction. 


H. M. YERINGTON, Gen'l Supt. R. J. LAWS, Asst Supt. 


EARLY OPERATING TIME TABLE — Effective during first few months 
of through operation. The rare original, in perfect condition, is in the 
collection of Roy V. Boswell of Beaumont, California. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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